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International 


UP SHE COMES! After 113 days on the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, 
15 miles out from Portsmouth, N. H., the U. S. submarine Squalus is raised 
to the surface. Photo above shows her as she came up. 


The SQUALUS is UP 


AST May 23, the 299-foot Squalus, one of the finest submarines of the U. S. fleet, 
9 left the Portsmouth, N. H., navy yard for a practice dive. Fifty-nine officers and 
men were aboard. As the Squalus submerged for the dive, a rush of water came like a 
Niagara into her after torpedo and engine rooms. A valve for taking in air when 
on the surface had failed to close. Twenty-six men were trapped and drowned, 
and the Squalus had taken in so much water that she sank to the bottom. Thirty- 
three men in the dry forward compartments were rescued. All summer, navy en- 
gineers and deep-sea divers worked to raise the Squalus, Their task was to fasten 
chains around her, attach these to pontoons, then pump air into the pontoons. The 
rising pontoons brought the submarine up. Photo above shows two of the four 
pontoons. Photo at left shows the Squalus in dock, after being towed in. First 

thing done was to raise the flag on her bow. Next thing was to remove the bodies 
of the 26 trapped, drowned men. 
i 





GLAD TO BE ALIVE! Thirteen year-old Philip Lew- 
is (above) was cabin boy on the British freighter Winkleigh. 
When 380 miles off the coast of Ireland, a German sub- 
marine popped up, warned the Winkle igh’s crew to get out 
in lifeboats, then fired a torpedo to sink her. Photo above 
shows young Lewis with the captain of the W inkleigh and 
the captain of the rescue ship, the Statendam. Photo at left, 
taken from the Statendam, shows the rescue taking place. 


‘ Read the exciting rescue story on page 4, 
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THE WAR 


Russia pitches in 


Lightning war. Two different kinds 
of war are being fought in Eurgpe. On 
the Eastern Front, the Germans are 
carrying out what they call a Blitzkrieg, 
(a German word meaning “lightning 
war’) against Poland. Sixteen days 
after German troops first marched into 
Poland, they had more than half of 
Poland under their control. 

The heavy, black arrows on the map 
here show the German ar my’s penetra- 
tion into Poland. 

Polish government officials have had 
to flee from their country and seek 
refuge in Rumania. Poland’s fast-re- 
treating army fought as best they could 
to the last, but the might of the German 
advance was too much for them. 

Not only were German troops over- 
running Poland, but on Sept. 17, Russia 
decided to march in with a million 
troops and grab off some of Poland in 
the name of the U. S. S. R. (Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, which is the 
official name of Russia). 

The “lightning war”, as planned by 
Germany against Poland, worked even 
faster than anyone expected. 

Poland had no strong forts to hold off 
the German troops. Poland wasn’t even 
prepared with second and third lines 
of trench defenses, when their first line 
had to be abandoned (given up). 

The Polish soldiers are very brave. 
Even the Germans said that the Poles 
fought “like lions.” But their great 
courage was of little use against Ger- 
many 's well-equipped, motorized army, 
supported from the air by hundreds of 
thousands of warplanes. 

Wall war. The Western Front is the 
border between France and Germany. 
It is along this front that the second 
kind of war—the Wall war—is being car- 
ried out. 

Soon after Germany started her war 
against Poland, Great Britain and 
France (also Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and India—all part of the Brit- 
ish Empire) declared war on Germany. 
Their side in the war is called the 
Allies. 

The Allies’ main purpose in fighting 
Germany is to put an end to the dic- 
tatorship, war-making kind of govern- 
ment which Germany has under Adolf 
Hitler. 


It would have been very difficult and 
dangerous for Britain and France to 
send help to Poland. There was no 
way of sending enough troops into Po- 
land in time to hold off Germany. The 
troops could not have gone by sea, 
because the German navy has the en- 
trance to the Baltic Sea blocked. 


So Britain and France decided to do 
their fighting on the Western Front. 
Here is being fought the Wall war, so 
called hecause both Germany and 
France have their borders lined with 
concrete fortifications. The fortifications 
are not really in the form of walls. They 
are a connected string of forts, mainly 
underground. (See the special “War 
Background” issue of Junior Scholastic, 


dated Sept. 11.) 


Sea war. In the war of 1914-1918, 
German submarines gave the Allies a 


So far, the German submarines have 
sunk an average of 10 ships a week, 
most of them freighters. 

Usually, but not always, the sub- 
marine commander gives the ship’s 
crew (and passengers, if any) a chance 
to get into the lifeboats. Then the sub- 
marine fires its torpedo, and the shi 
goes down. (Read Captain Georgeson's 
story on page 4 of the sinking of his ship, 
the British freighter Winkleigh. ) 

Though Germany’s submarines are a 
constant menace to shipping, Germany 
does not “rule the seas.” Britain, with 
the strongest navy in the world, still 
holds the upper hand on the seas. No 
German surface ships dare enter the 
North Sea or the Atlantic Ocean. 

Germany’s small navy rules the Bal- 
tic Sea, because the entrances from the 
North Sea are easy to block. If the war 
continues very long, the British navy 
may decide to try to break through into 
the Baltic, and lock horns with the Ger- 
man navy. If Britain’s navy could get 
into the Baltic, the sea route between 
Germany and Russia would be block- 


aded. 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Kate Tracy 


THIS MAP shows the lines of advance of German troops (started Sept. 1) and 
Russian troops (started Sept. 17) into Poland. Shaded area of Poland is part Russia 


wants for herself. 
troops have 


great deal of trouble. The “subs” sank 
thousands of ships belonging to the Al- 
lies. It was the first war in which sub- 
marines were used as a major threat to 
enemy ships. 

Now again the German submarines 
are prowling the seas, ready to send a 
torpedo into any ship belonging to the 
Allies. Last Monday, Britain's navy 
suffered its biggest loss to date. Her 
large airplane carrier, the Courageous, 
was torpedoed and sunk. 


On the Western Front, arrows show where French and British 
advanced into Germany as far as Germany’s West Wall defenses. 


The main object of the British navy 
is to keep supplies from reaching Ger- 
many. The British navy succeeded in 
doing this in the war of 1914-1918. 
This was a main cause of Germany's 
final downfall. 

In that war, however, Russia was on 
the side of the Allies. Now Russia is 
favoring Germany. With Russia and 
Germany controlling Poland, Russia can - 
send supplies to Germany overland 
through Poland. 
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RESCUE AT SEA 


A torpedoed freighter 


When the Holland-America line: 
Statendam docked in New York from 
Rotterdam on Sept. 14, she had—in ad- 
dition to her regular 1,641 passengers 


—36 men and one 13-year- -old-boy, the 
crew of the British freighter Winkleigh. 
(See photogr: uphs on page 2.) 


The Winkleigh was torpe ~doed by a 
submarine 380 miles off the 
Ireland. The ship was bound 
Vancouver, B. C., for English 


German 
coast of 
from 
ports. 


Captain’s Story 

Captain Georgeson, master of the ill- 
fated Winkleigh, told newspapermen 
this interesting story of the submarine 
attack: 

“Russel Brumpton, a lookout on the bow, 
sighted the submarine coming out of the 
water off the starboard beam, about two miles 
off, shortly after 7 o'clock Saturday morning 
With a top speed of only nine knots, it was 
no use to try to outrun her. 

“The submarine hoisted a flag signal, but | 
couldn't read it. Then they fired a shot over 
us. We knew what that meant and we took 
to the boats. We didn’t have time to get 
clothing or anything. 

“I was in the chief mate's lifeboat, and we 
pulled over to the submarine and went aboard. 

‘l spent about five minutes talking to the 
captain of the submarine. He appeared to be 
a young man of about twenty-five. He spoke 
English well, and was very courteous. He 
said he didn't like the war any better than 
I did. 

“He asked if we had enough bread in our 
lifeboats, saying that he could give us a couple 
of dozen rolls if we didn't have plenty. I! 
told him we had enough bread along to last 
till we were picked up and that we expected 
a Dutch boat soon. He gave us four loaves 
of bread and a package of cigarettes. 

“Our two lifeboats drew off a few hun- 
dred yards and the submarine fired a torpedo 
into the Winkleigh’s starboard side at the 
boiler room. It was two hours before the 
Winkleigh sank, but when she started, she 
went fast, and soon our lifeboats drifted about 
in a sea of lumber. Our cargo was mainly 
lumber 

At first sight of the submarine, we sent 
out an S.O.S. The Statendam (which went 
125 miles out of her course, on receiving the 
$.0.S8.—Ed.) arrived on the scene at 2 p. m., 
and the rescue was simple.” 


13-Year-Old Boy Aboard 


Though he was sad to have lost his 
ship — “my five years,” as 
he said, Captain Georgeson said he 
thought the com- 
mander had lived up to the rules of 
sea wartare. 


home for 


German submarine 


Thirteen-year-old Philip Lewis, cabin 
boy on the Winkleigh, was working 
his way to return to school in 
Reading, England. That is, he was try- 
He had 


been visiting relatives in Canada, 


home 


ing to work his way there. 
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Berg in The Christian Science Monitor 


FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 
THIS CARTOON will require some 


special hard thinking on your part. It 
is a good cartoon for class discussion. 
“First line of defense against all 
enemies” is the‘ full title of the cartoon. 
What do we see in our “first line of de- 
fense’? Not battleships, nor armies, 
but schools, factories, homes, churches, 
halls of justice. In the cartoon, these 
are marked: Justice for All, Education 
for All, Steady Employment, Higher 
Living Standards, Vital Religion, Mod- 
ern Welfare Programs. 

Let your class discuss what these 
terms mean. Why does Cartoonist Berg 
call these our first line of defense 
against all enemies? 


NEW 3c STAMP 


Printing press on it 


The three-hundredth anniversary of 
printing in Colonial America will be 
observed by our Post Office department 
by the issuance of a special 3-cent 
stamp. 

A reproduction of this stamp appears 
in cut at left. 
This stamp will 
go on sale Sept. 
25th in New York 





300™ ANNIVERSARY 
OF PRINTING IN COLONIAL AMERICA 


1639 





City, and a few 
days later you 
will be able to 


buy it at any post 
office in the Unit- 
ed States. 

The central de- 
sign of the new 
stamp shows the 


UNITED STATES 
POSTAGE 


THREE CENTS 











first printing 
press ever used in Colonial America. 
It is the Stephen Daye press. Stephen 


Daye was an Englishman who brought 
the first printing press into America in 
1689, and opened up a printing shop 
in Cambridge, Mass, 

The inscriptions on the stamp are, as 
you will notice, in the old colonial style 


of lettering. 








CONGRESS 
IN SESSION 


A call for neutrality 


Congressmen cut short thefr vace- 
tions and hurried back to Washington 
last Thursday. Because of the war im 
Europe, President Roosevelt called 
Congress into a special session. 

What steps could the United States 
take to keep out of the European war? 
That is the question Congress must 
consider. 

The President wants Congress to 
change the neutrality law. This law 
says that the United ‘States cannot sell 
arms, munitions, or other war materials 
to nations at war. 

As the law stands, no firm in the 
United States is allowed to sell war 
materials to Germany, Poland, France, 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and India. 

The President wants to change this 
law so United States firms could sell 
war materials to any nation that paid 
cash, and carried everything it bought 
in its own ships. 


Would Help British-French 
The President's plan is called the 


“cash and carry” plan. It is a plan 
which would help the British and the 
French more than it would help Ger- 
many. Though Germany would be al- 
lowed to buy war goods here, she 
would find it difficult to do so. The 
reason is that Britain’s strong navy 
would prevent German ships from 
crossing the Atlantic. 

Of course, Germany might get 
around this by having American goods 
delivered to her in Italian ships. Italy, 
though Germany’s friend, has not gone 
to war. Chancellor Hitler of Germany 
said that he did not need Italy’s military 
aid at present. 


Italian Deliveries? 


As a neutral, Italy can send her 
ships to the United States without risk 
of danger from the British navy. But 
if Italian ships start carrying war mate- 
rials for Germany, British officials 
would no doubt demand that Italy stop 
doing it. 

Anyhow, President Roosevelt be- 
lieves that our country will be better 
able to stay out of the war if his “cash 
and carry” plan is made part of thé 
neutrality law. By helping Britain and 
France in this way, the President fig- 
ures, it will be less likely that we will 
do anything more to help them. “Any- 
thing more” means sending troops to 
Europe, as we did in 1917. 

But there are those who disagree 
with the President. Led by Senator 
Borah of Idaho, a group of Congress 
men say that we should let the neutral- 
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ity law stand as it is. They say we 
should not sell armaments and other 
instruments of war to any nation at war. 

At the last session of Congress 
(which ended in August), most Con- 
gressmen agreed with Senator Borah’s 
point of view. At that time, Senator 
Borah predicted that war would not 
break out in Europe. 


Since war has broken out, many of 
the Congressmen who were with Sen- 
ator Borah have now changed their 
minds. They now favor the President’s 


“cash and carry” 


TAG THE 
SWORDFISH 


The Government does 


plan. 


Where do swordfish go from season 
to season? Nobody knows the route 
of their migrations. But some day soon 
we may know. 

Thirty swordfish have been tagged 
by the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. Who- 
ever catches these fish will remove the 
tag and return it to the authorities. 
Since Bureau officials know where the 
fish started and the 
knows where he caught the 
these two points on a 
shows the route of its migration. 

Actually no tags are used. Darts are 
imbedded in the flesh of the fish. The 
dart is the detachable part of a har- 
poon. The specially num- 
bered and were given to captains of 
swordfish last When the 
fish got carried the dart with 
him. The captain then noted on his 
log the exact location of the boat and 
passed that information along to the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 


fisherman 
fish, a line 


map 


from, 


between 


darts are 
boats year. 
away, he 


BIG BRAINS 


Early Indians had Them 


The Indians who lived here before 
colonies were established had _ big 
brains. A big brain usually means 
great intelligence. Intelligence usually 
means an ability to adapt yourself to 
the world in which you live. The early 
American Indians had this ability, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hrdlicka, a famous 
scientist at the Smithsonian Institute. 

He examined more than 12,000 old 
skulls of early Americans. He discov- 
ered just how large a brain must have 
filled the cavity in the skull. He put 
down all the different sizes and discov- 
ered that most early American Indians 
had very large brains indeed. 

The smaller-sized brains came from 
“normal” Indians. Dr. Hrdlicka didn’t 
discover any dwarfs among these In- 
dian skulls. Of course, some Indians 
were smaller than others, and had 
smaller brains. But none of these small 
brains came from dwarf Indians, 
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NO PARKING PROBLEM for 15-year-old Nelm Clark of Washington, 


D. Cc. 


Harris & Ewing 


With a lawn-mower motor and a set of motorcycle gears he built himself thie 


midget automobile, It weighs only 150 pounds and will go 50 miles on a gallon of gas. 


SPACE TO PARK 


Carry your own 


Parking your car on Main Street, 
Saturday mornings, is hard. Vacant 
spaces are few and far between. 

Have you ever parked along the 
curb, and then returned to your car to 
find that someone had parked close in 
front of you, and someone else close 
behind? Then what a job it was try- 
ing to wiggle out of that jam! 

An inventor has solved the problem. 
He's designed auto bumpers which 
look the same as all auto bumpers. But 
after you've found a place to park, you 
turn a crank which makes the bumpers 
move outwards. Then, if cars park 
close in front and back of yours, this 
invention will get you out easily. Simply 
turn a crank handle, and this moves 
the bumpers back close to your car. 
You then have all the space you need 
for getting your car away from the 
curb and into traffic again. 





RUSSIA-JAPAN 


They sign a truce 


Just a few days before Russia, by 
agreement with Germany, sent troops 
into the eastern part of Poland, Russia 
and Japan signed a truce ending their 
small war along the Mongolian border. 

For more than a year, Russian troops 
and Japanese troops have been fighting 
along the border between M: wnchukuo 
(formerly Manchuria, now controlled by 
Japan) and Outer Mongolia (controle -d 
by Russia). 

Now a truce has been signed, ending 


the border dispute for the time being. 


FROZEN SLEEP 


May Help Cancer Patients 


The normal temperature of your body 
is 98.6 degrees, Fahrenheit. When that 
temper: iture goes down five or ten de- 
grees, things begin to hay ppen. Your 
rate of breathing goes down. Your blood 


circulates more slowly. You don’t re- 
quire food. Your natural functions 
cease. You fall into a cold, dreamless 


sleep like that reported by people who 
have been saved from freezing to death. 

Doctors think that reducing the body 
temperature of cancer patients may help 
check the growth of this disease in the 
body. So doctors are now experiment- 
ing with what is called “frozen sleep”. 
The patient enters a cold room—about 
50 degrees Fahrenheit. He’s been given 
a mild anaesthetic to help him falb 
asleep. Ice bags are packed around his 
body. After a while his body tempera- 
ture goes down, sometimes as low as 
85 degrees. 

For four or five days the patient stays 
asleep in this room. Then he’s awakened 
with a warm drink which restores him 
to normal. 

The “frozen sleep” treatment was first 
developed at Harvard University, where 
scientists used it to put animals to sleep. 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK 


President Roosevelt invited Alfred 
M. Landon and Frank Knox, 1936 Re- 
public: in presidenti: il and vice “pre -siden- 
tial candidates, to a conference at the 
White House last week. The President 
wanted their opinions on the neutrality 
law. Mr. Landon and Mr. Knox opposed 
the President in the 1936 elections. 























NE of the good things about 
being an American is that 
every one of us has a rich 
uncle. Our rich uncle is Uncle Sam. 

How rich is he? 

Hold your breath. He is worth 
about four hundred billion dollars. 
Write it out in figures, and all you see 
ita 4 witha string of eleven “goose 
eggs. 

Now you can resume your breath- 
ing again. We want you now to start 
thinking of our Uncle's wealth, not in 
terms of dollars, but in terms of what 
the dollars mean. 

Dollars are only a measure of 
wealth, and they aren't a very good 
measure at that. As we use inches to 
measure how tall you are, we use dol- 
lars to measure how many useful 
things you own. 

That word useful is a key word in 
talking about wealth. For example, 
we say that a diamond ring is worth 
$3.000. and a hunting knife is worth 
75 cents. If you were a trapper, liv- 
ing on the edge of a forest, which 
would be worth more to you, the dia- 
mond or the knife? 

The only possible way the dia- 
mond ring could be of use to you 
would be to take it to the city and 
sell it. If you were lucky enough to 
find a buver for it, you would then 


OUR WEALTH 


We Have a Rich Uncle 


have $3,000 in cash. With $3,000 
you could buy useful things at any 
time you wished. 

Let us forget now that you are a 
trapper who had the diamond ring 
and the knife. Instead, let us imagine 
that you are Mr. William Welloft 
(or Mrs. William Welloff, as the case 
may be). 

You live in a very good and well- 
built house, with a two-car garage 
with one car in it, and a power lawn 
mower for mowing your very large 
lawn. You own all this, including all 
the furnishings in the house. 

This isn't all you own. Because 
you have a ty job, you have been 
earning a salary of $5,000 a year, and 
you have been saving some of it, buy- 
ing shares of stock, and buying life 
insurance. 

By this time, after 20 years of work- 
ing and saving, you estimate that you 
are worth $30,000. What does this 
mean? 

You figure it this way. If you were 
to sell everything you owned, you 
would receive $30,000. For your 
house, garage and lot, you would re- 
ceive $10,000. For the furnishings 
in the house you would receive $2,000 
(they originally cost you $7,500). 
For the automobile you would re- 
ceive $500 (it is a 19387 model, and 


UNCLE SAM IS RICH IN HIGHWAYS: The United States has 


enough paved roads to reach around the world twenty times. Thirty million automo- 
biles travel on these highways. Photo below shows one of the new clover-leaf inter- 
sections, by which cars can pass in different directions without grade crossings 


or red lights. This is a New Yor 
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k City highway, along the Hudson River. 
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Bureau of Reclamatic 


THESE DARING MEN, work- 


ing on Grand Coulee Dam, ride a 13-ton 
section of a conduit from the canyon 
wall of the Columbia River to the river 


level 600 feet below. 


cost you $1,650, f.o.b., Detroit ). For 
the 200 shares of stock you own. in 
the General Electric Company a 
would receive $8,000 (the stock is 
now selling at $40 a share). If you 
turned your life insurance policies 
back to the insurance company, they 
would pay you $7,000—which is just 
a small percentage of what your wife 
(or husband ) would receive from 
the insurance company if you died. 

Now, adding all these up we get 
$27,500. To this add $2,500 which 
you have in the savings bank, for a 
total of $30,000. That's why we say 


oe 
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This is Article No. 2 in Junior Scholastic’s “Man Advancing’ Theme 





that you (Mr. or Mrs, Welloff) are 
worth $30,000. 


le you wish, you might try figuring 
up your own personal wealth. Make 
a list of all the things which are yours. 
Start with your clothes. They are 
useful to you, therefore they repre- 
sent wealth. What else do you have 
—bicycle, camera, brief case, books, 
fountain pen, skates, tennis racket, 
radio? These are all part of your 
wealth. They are things that help 
make life better for you. 


los put yourself out of the pic- 
ture and let us look at the wealth of 
Uncle Sam. Since Uncle Sam is not 
a real “uncle,” (he represents every- 
body and everything in the United 
States) we must think of his wealth 
in a slightly different way. 

We said Uncle Sam is worth four 
hundred billion dollars, That repre- 
sents the dollar value of everything 
the people use—railroads, factories 
and mills, petroleum and other min- 
eral production, farm products on 
hand, lumber, buildings (all the 
schools, homes, factories, office build- 
ings in the country), bridges, dams, 
ower plants, tunnels, lighthouses, 
Seas busses, highw ays, airports. 

When a beautiful, strong bridge is 
built, you hear people say “It cost 
two million dollars.” This is the 
amount of money that was paid tor 
labor and materials to build the 
bridge. The bridge has been built 
* to stand 100 years or more. All dur- 
ing that time, day in and day out, the 
bridge will be in use. That bridge 
is real wealth, not because it cost 
$2.000.000, but because it is being 
used, 


A BRIDGE is real wealth by itself, 


but it also represents other items of 
wealth. The steel in it is wealth, 
To illustrate this point further, let 
us take an automobile. An item of 
wealth itself, just consider how many 
other kinds of wealth it represents, 
What's it made of? Steel, glass, wood, 
rubber, copper, lead, nickel, zinc, 
aluminum, tin, wool, cotton. Not to 
mention the petroleum from which 
we make the oil to lubricate the car 
and the gasoline to run the motor. 
All of these items are WEALTH. 
And where did this wealth come 
from? Right out of the ground. 
The U.S.A, is the richest country 
in the world. There are three main 
reasons for our richness-(1) We 
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F.S.A. Photo by Locke 


DECORATED DUTCH BARN, in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, one 


of the richest agricultural counties in the United States. Note how barn is constructed. 





Bob Bailey, Houston, Tex 
A RICH NATION has good schools and well-educated te 


achers. Photo above 
shows classroom in the new Fairbanks School, Houston, Tex. Note wall of glass bricks, 


have the land that can produce most 
of the things we need. (2) We have 
the machinery, factories and mills to 
turn these products into manutac- 
tured things which the people can 
use. (3) We have skilled managers 
and workers who know how to run 
the farms and the factory machinery 
so that enough can be produced for 
everybody. 

The average American, compared 
to the average man in all other parts 
of the world, is a rich man. In auto- 
mobiles, railroads, telephones, corn, 
wheat, cotton, electric 
power, iron and copper, the average 
American is much richer than other 
men, The people of other lands are 


coal, oil, 


rich in some materials, but the aver- 
age American is rich in many. 
Above all, Americans are rich in 
something that gives us the ability 
to make good use of our material 
wealth, This 
democratic way of life. 


“something” is our 
’ Americans 
believe that our country should be 
run so that everybody has a fair 
chance to use his talents and do good 
work, Our schools are the founda- 
tion of this democratic system. In 
school we learn how to live in coe- 
operation with others, to be tolerant 
of their beliefs and opinions, and te 
accept the rules and laws which the 
majority of people favor. 
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BIB and TUCK 


The Sth Grade Social Studies Class hear 


the Tuckers lecture on their summer trip 


[B had said she'd be “dee-light- 
B ed” to skip study hall during 

sixth period and help Tuck tell 
his social studies class about their 
trip to the New York World's Fair. 
But, now that the had almost 
come, she was getting a little shaky 
in the knees. Oh, she wouldn't mind 
standing up and talking to her own 
class any day, but making a speech 
betore all those 
big boys and some of those snooty 
girls who would hardly 
speak to the 8th graders—well, that 
was something else again! 


‘T he n, too 


time 


Tucks class—with 


9th grade 


she was bothered about 
how to begin her speech. She'd be 
all right, she thought, once she got 
going on the Fair, but that first part— 
um-m-m! She'd written out a whole 
“Silent 
English period try 

ing to memorize it. 


rigmarole and spent most of 
Reading’ during 
But the more she 
practiced it, the stuffier it sounded—— 
“It is a great honor to be here this 
afternoon,” she repeated to herself 
and 
Brrr 


Vere: 


there went the bell. Well. 


( Ih cle al 


maybe shed have time to go over it 
once more later Right now she had 
to dash. in order to go by the girls’ 
locker room a minute and see if she 


looked all right to be a Guest Speak- 
er. Before whisked a 
then brushed 
off the shoulders of the plaid dress 


tor Spe cial Occa 


B, sprinting down the corridor she 


managed to reach Miss Markham’s 


a murror she 
comb through her hair 


she wore s§ions. 


room just as the bell rang for class 
Tuck was standing outside the door 
waiting for her 

“Hullo : he creeté d he I. “Thought 


going to be late! Where 

Parked in front of 

I'll bet.” 

“You'd do well even to look in one 
Bib retorted. “That 

is. if vou could see through your hair. 


Fo hea ens sake. 


BIB and TUCK extend a hearty welcome 
to all new subscribers to Junior Scholas- 
tic. Bib and Tuck are the nicknames of a 
brother and sister who are pupils of Jef- 
ferson Junior High. Tuck's full name is 
Emerson Tucker, but you 
to call him that. 


you wert 
have vou been? 
some murrol 


once Ina W hile 7 


straighten youi 


iddingion 
can't « xpect anyone 
Bib’s right name 


is Elizabeth, 
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tie. You look like something the 
roller coaster just dragged in!” 

“Okay, o-kay,” Tuck said, tugging 
at his tie with one hand while holding 
open the door for Bib with the other. 

Bib had told Tuck she wasn’t sure 
she'd ever talked to Miss Markham, 
so Tuck introduced her. “Miss Mark- 
ham,” he said, “this is my sister, Bib.” 

Bib and Miss Markham exchanged 
“how-do-you-dos,” and about that 
time Bobo Tanner popped up and 
offered Bib his seat on the front row. 
With Miss Markham’s permission Bib 
sat there while the roll 
taken. 

Then Miss Markham told Tuck to 
take charge of the class period from 
then on. Tuck stood beside the desk 
and made a short introductory 
“We couldn't begin to tell 
everything we did and saw in three 
days at the Fair in one class period,” 
he said, “so Bib and I have tried to 
select the subjects that fit in best with 
social studies.” 

From the back row Miss Markham 
nodded her approval and Tuck had 
visions of a big, beautiful “A” on the 
Boy, wouldn’t the ni be 
bowled over by that? 

“And now.” Tuck continued, “ac- 
cording to the rule of “Ladies First’ 
I'll turn the first part of the program 
over to my sister, Bib Tuc ker.” 


class was 


speech. 


course! 


Bus had been so busy going over 
the first part of her speech she almost 
missed Tuck’s introduction. But when 
she got up to the desk and faced the 
class. eve ry word of the speech had 


gone. She thought surely her knees 
would give way. She swallowed 
hard. She had to s: 1y some thing— 


quick! So she took : dee p breath and 
plunged—into the Fair. 

“Well, the first things people ask 
about the Fair are the trylon and the 
perisphere, so I think the ‘y shou!d be 
a good st: iting place. T he y re right 
in the of the Fair ‘grounds, 
anyhow, and they look—well, they 
look like a big white snowball along- 
side a pointed stick! Inside the peri- 
sphere is a huge model of the ideal 
community of tomorrow, so we went 
We entered through the 
trylon tower and rode up on an esca- 


middle 


in to see it. 















lator. This was the first time either 
of us had been on moving stairs and 
we thought it great fun. In fact, we 
decided our school should have 
lators all the way to the fourth floor!” 

This brought a laugh from the 
class, and made Bib feel much more 
comfortable. It didn’t seem so hard 
talking now. She went on—— 

“We went into most of the foreign 
buildings, and our own United States 
Federal building. This was a won- 
derful display, with hundreds of mov- 
ing models and lighted di-er . . . say, 
Tuck, what.do you call those displays 
that look like stage sets?” Bib turned 
to Tuck. 


“Dioramas,” spouted Tuck, quite 





Drawing 


by Kate Tracy 
THE PARACHUTE RIDE 
Tuck thought his stomach would get 
there before he did. 
proud of himself for having remem- 
bered it. “But don’t ask me how to 
spell it.” 

“Yes, dioramas . . . thanks, Tuck. 
These dioramas in the Federal build- 
ing showed so many things about 
how our Government in Washington 
works, and how they carry on the 
work all over the country. I always 
thought the Federal Government was 
in Washington, but now I realize it 
is everywhere.” 

“Now if anybody wants to ask a 
question, just break right in,” Bib 
said. 

Immediately, Heinie Herchoen- 
roether —a big blond boy in the 
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esca- . 





fourth row, asked: “What was your 
favorite foreign building?” 

Bib looked in Heinie’s direction, 
then—after pausing for a minute to 
gather her thoughts—spoke—— 

“From the outside, I'd say the 
Italian building was my favorite, be- 

cause of the <r r running down the 
whole front of it. I like water. I 
like to look at : I like to be in it. 

“Then we went to the Dupont 
building, where they showed how 
wood pulp is made into rayon cloth, 
and an imitation yarn is made from a 
liquid. There was one exhibition— 
Tuck called it the ‘double double dip’ 
—where a man dipped a small piece 
of white cloth into a little jar of dye. 
He pulled it out immediately, and it 
was striped in four colors! I 
was separate from the others, and 
they did not run together. We could 
hardly believe our eyes until the man 
explained that each section of the 
cloth is treated with a different chem- 
ical, so that a certain color will take 


Rad colar 


on that section. 

“In the Medicine and Health build- 
ing we had lots of fun with the vari- 
ous machines and gadgets for testing 
and even 
Tuck nearly wore 
himself out on the machine that test- 
ed your muscular stre ngth!” 

Everybody laughed and Bib said 


your eyes, voice, hearing, 


your pulse beat. 


she thought she’d told her share and 
it should be Tuck’s turn to talk. Tuck, 
who had looked at his watch five 
times during the last two minutes, 
thought so, too. In fact, he was won- 
dering if Bib would talk—forever ! 
do class applauded as Bib sat 
down. Then Tuck started his talk. 
First, he told about the General Mo- 
tors Futurama and the Telephone ex- 
hibit. Then he “Most of the 
educational exhibits were free but 
we went to one 
show 
moneys worth. 
Parade, and what a show! 
everything—people, 


said: 


25-cent admission 
really got our 
It was Railroads on 
It had 
horses, 
Twenty! 
There were two tracks on the stage, 
which was out-of-doors, and the en- 
gines came chugging in just as if they 
were actors, The pageant told the 
whole history of the railroad. 
“Altogether there were 16 big 
scenes. Besides the locomotives and 
trains, there were hundreds of human 
actors. One scene showed Abe Lin- 
coln going aboard a train for his in- 
auguration at Washington. The train 


where we 


music, 
wagons and 20 locomotives. 
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was pulled by a famous old locomo- 
tive named the William Crooks. 

“General Electric's exhibit was 
great, too,” Tuck went on. “In the 
House of Magic there was a real 
magician’s show. Only this was strict- 
ly on the up-and-up, even if strange 
things did hapen. For instance, a 
metal platter seemed to be floating im 
air, but it was really suspended be- 
tween two magnetic fields. Then 
there was a sun motor driven by sun- 
light to show how the energy of light 
c ‘ould be changed into electricity. But 
the lecturer really had us all going 
when he threw his shadew on a 
screen and then walked away and left 
it there. Then he went back and 
patted himself on the back! He could 
do this because the screen was phos- 
phorescent and stored up light. 

“But the best thing was the Man- 
Made Lightning which we saw in 
Steinmetz Hall. When you went in 
you felt as if you'd just landed in 
Mars. There were two thirty-foot 
generators in the middle of the place 
and lots of wires and electrical ap- 
paratus around. They sounded a horn 
before each lightning strike and the 
crash that went with it, so you could 
hold your ears if you wanted to... 
only, I didn’t! And they warmed up 
on two flashes of 5-million volts each. 
Then the big boy of 10-million volts, 
right before your eyes, and whewee, 
it went like—a streak of lightning !” 


ee went the bell for 
class dismissal. Miss Markham rose, 
but someone said, “Hey, you haven't 
told about the parachute ride.” 

Tuck hesitated, but Miss Markham 
said to go ahead, so he said, “Well, 
that was something! The parachutes 
are all around a tall tower. Each one 
has a seat suspended underneath and 
you are strapped in. Then a cable 
pulls the chute to the top of the 
tower—as high as a 20-story building. 
I remember when we got to the top 
I could hear Bib saying, ‘I won't look 
down, I won't look down’. Then I 
looked down—and thought we were 

a long way from home. Then we 
ha: d to drop and oh, boy, I thought 
my stomach was going to get there 
before I did. But we all landed to- 
gether—and with a great ka-zoop!” 

“Oh-h-h! Would you do it again?” 
asked Dora Webster. 

“Well, I don’t know.” Tuck said, 
teasing her. I only did it 
four more times after that!” 

—Gay HEAp. 


“You see, 





“Information, 


Please” 


Ow 





Q. What term, employing an ad- 
jective meaning “not sweet” and the 
name of a country, designates a car- 
bonated beverage that has won the 
gastronomic approbation of 50 coun- 
tries throughout the world? 


A. Canada Dry! 


Drink Canada Dry Ginger Ale ...as 
a delightful thirst quencher...a quick 
picker-up. Before or after or between 
-you'll find that Canada Dry 
is in a class by itself! 


EXTRA! 


“Information, Please!” 
Game! 


classes.. 


Send in the coupon below with only 
10¢ and identifying pieces of two 
labels from any of Canada Dry’s 
many delicious beverages and you 
will receive, in return, Canada Dry’s 
fascinating “Information, Please!” 
game—containing questions and an- 
swers equivalent to four complete 
radio programs. It’s entertaining, ed- 
ucational and lots of fun at a party! 


ov Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 

1 Pershing Square SCH. 
New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find identifying pieces 

of two labels from Canada Dry beverages 

and 10¢, for which you will send Canada 


Dry’s fascinating new game, “Information, 
Please!” 


Name 


Address 








-— = State 


(The supply of games is limited—all coupons 
must be received before December Ist, 1939.) 


* “INFORMATION, PLEASE!”, Canada 
Dry’s smash radio hit, is on the air every 
week, Listen to it for a full half hour of 
top entertainment! 
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téts Read. 


Adventures in New Books for Boys and Girls 


TuimBie SuMMer. By Elizabeth 
Enright. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2. 


ines SUMMER is the story 
of Garnet Linden and the exciting 
things that happened to her after she 
found a silver thimble. Garnet is a 
delightful girl about ten years old, with 
two taffy-colored pigtails, a freckled 
nose that turns up, and eyes that are 
almost green and almost brown. She 
wears a pair of blue overalls, cut off 
at the when she romps around 
the Wisconsin farm where she lives 
with her family. 
Elizabeth Enright, 
illustrated Thimble 
awarded the Newbery 
book. The Newbery 
sented each year by 
Section of the American Library As- 
sociation to the author of the best 
children’s book for that year. It is one 
of the highest prizes a children’s book 
can win. 
The 


Summer 


knee, 


who wrote and 
Summer, was 
Medal for this 
Medal is pre- 
the Children’s 


events of Thimble 
began one hot evening early 
Garnet and her brother 
<ploring the sandy river flats 
near their farm. Suddenly Garnet saw 
half-buried in the sand, 
She knelt down and dug 
is a silver thimble! 

silver!” Garnet shouted 
“and I think it must be 


exciting 


in summer. 
Jay were e 


a small objec t, 
and glittering. 
it out It v 

“It’s solid 
triumphantly, 
magic too!” 

“Magic!” said Jay. “Don’t be silly 
there isn’t any such thing.” 

But Garnet thought so. And well 
she might. Just after she discovered 
the thimble, things began to happen 
on the farm. First of all it rained. 
That was exciting because the fields 
had been drying up under the burning 
sun. 

at night, when 

Garnet and Jay 
awakened by the 
so happy to hear 
rushed out in their 
ran and danced 


The rain came late 
everyvbo ly was as lee p. 
first to be 
T he VY were 
the rain that they 
nightcl thes. and 
through the downpour. 

The thunder was like big drums, 
like cannons, like the Fourth of July, 
only louder. The rain was like a sea 
turned upside down; and the wind 
blew hugely, tossing the trees and mak- 
ing th r branches creak. In the flashes 
of lightning Garnet the horses in 
heads raised 


were the 


storm 


Saw 
their 


the ower pa isture, 
s bl 


an l I 
The tl 
discover d 


owing. 
a short time later, the Lindens 
Or rather Eric dis- 


Eric, 
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covered them. It was night and the 
Lindens were at the lime kiln, where 
Mr. Linden was firing lime for a new 
barn he planned to build. They had 
just finished ham sandwiches and cof- 
fee when suddenly Major, the dog, 
growled. He stood staring into a dark 
thicket and growling with the hair ris- 
ing on his neck. 

“Tust then the bushes parted and a 
boy about 14 emerged. He looked 
hungry and exhausted. Stumbling to- 
ward the fire, he half-fell to the ground. 
After the Lindens had given the boy 
some coffee and sandwiches, he told 
them that his name was Eric. He was 
an orphan, who had no relatives to 
take care of him. He had been wander- 
ing around the coutryside, working at 
odd jobs to support himself. 


IDustrated by Wlizabeth Enright 
from “Thimble Summer 


Garnet and Jay rush out in the rain. 


Mr. Linden decided to keep Eric 
on the farm, and in return Eric would 
help build the new barn. It was a 
happy arrangement. Eric got along 
famously with Garnet, Jay, and Garnet's 
friend, Citronella. When the summer 
was almost over, Garnet showed the 
silver thimble to Eric. 

“Look Eric,” she said. “I found this 
in the river of the mud flats 
that came up during the dry spell. eee 
There is something wonderful about 
this thimble; everything began to hap- 
pen as soon as I found it, and all nice 
things! As long as I live I’m always 
going to call this summer the thimble 
summer,” 


on one 


Swirt Fiies THE Fatcon. B 
Esther M. Knox. Philadelphia: 
John C, Winston. $2. 


N the great hall of Penbridge 
Castle shadows as deep as the night 
clung to the blackened rafters of 
giant English oak. The whole tree in 
the black cavern of the fireplace 
burned with somber steadiness, cast- 
ing flickering shadows on the boy 
and girl who sat in great carved 
chairs near the table. 

“Traveling will be hard unless the 
weather be good. We must go fast— 
fast and far, Gareth,” said the girl, 

“Tell me thy plan, Meg,” begged 
Gareth in a whisper. 

“I will tell thee, then... We go to 
find our father. Our destination— 
the holy country called “‘Beyond-the- 
Sea.” 

“Thou——and I! To Jerusalem?” 
gasped Gareth. 

Thus brother and sister began their 
plans for,the journey from England 
to Jerusalem to find their father. The 
Earl of Penbridge, their father, had 
gone with the First Crusade, but had 
failed to return. In his absence, 
Howell, cruel uncle to Margaret and 
Gareth, had assumed ownership of 
Penbridge ( fastle, and was keeping 
brother and sister prisoners there. 

But one day \im yaret and Gareth 
succeeded in escaping from their 
uncle. The long and dangerous jour- 
ney began: across England to Lon- 
don, across the English Channel to 
France—on through France, Bohe- 
mia and into the plains of Asia rode 
Margaret and Gareth and the party 
of faithful followers who accompa- 
nied them on the march, 

One day on the plains, Edgar, a 
minstrel in the party, captured a 
beautiful falcon. At first he thought 
it was a wild bird, but soon he dis- 
covered that the falcon was well- 
trained for hunting. 

“But, how could he be trained— 
here? The close ‘st town is hundreds of 
leagues away!” Edgar cried. 

“I—know not.” Gareth said it slow- 
ly. 

Next day, everyone except Mar- 
garet and Jon, a runaway boy who 
had joined the party, took the new 
falcon on a hunt. When they re- 
turned to camp, they found Jon ina 
heap on the ground, his face swollen 
with weeping. Margaret was not in 
the camp! 

“Jon, what ails thee?” Gareth cried 
sharply. “Where—where is my sister?” 
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Sobbing violently, Jon told them 
that a band of wild horsemen had 
ridden into the camp, searching for 
the falcon. “Then, finding it not, the 
leader—with such a fierce face, oh!— 
caught Margaret up to his saddle... 
Iran... I shouted... I wept, but...” 

Edgar sprang into action. “We go 
at once,” he snapped. “We will se -arch 
every inch of this cursed plain!” 

Swift Flies the Falcon tells what 
happened to Margaret, and how she 
and Gareth finally reached the Holy 
Land. it isan exciting x book, in which 
each chapter brings a new adventure. 


Brack Ran. By Merritt Parmelee 
Allen. New York: Longmans, 
Green. $2. 


As darkness settled down over the 
English garrison of Detroit one night 
in May, 1763, Jack Gladwyn sought 
out his friend Joe Sterling in the 
French settlement near by. Though 
the French and English were at war, 
Joe and Jack were fast friends. 

At first the night was silent as Jack 
moved through the blackness. Then, 
suddenly, away in the north, the In- 
dian drums began to beat rhythmi- 
cally. Jack felt his sc alp prickle. 

“War drums!” Jack cried to Joe, 
when they met at Joe's cabin. 

“Chief Pontiac is whipping his war- 
riors up to the fighting point,” Joe 
said quietly. Joe had lived in the 
settlement all his life. The sound of 
Indian drums was nothing new to 
him. But they were to Jack, who had 
just come from Albany to join his 
brother, Major G ladwyn, command- 
ant of the Detroit garrison. 

“I wonder what they are doing,” 
Jack spoke in a whisper as though 
afraid to disturb the drummers. 

“Let's find out.” 

“How can we?” 

“Sneak over to the camp.” 

Later the two boys, arme d with 
rifles, crept cautiously through the 
woods. The drums sounded nearer 
and nearer. They found a path and 
followed it until they saw the fires. 
Concealing themse Ives behind a 
boulder, they watched the strange 
and frightening proceedings. 

Hundreds of Ottawa, Ojibw a, Pot- 
tawattomie and Wyandotte warriors 
sat ring within ring, shining in the 
fire light like a coiled ser pe nt. In the 
center stood Pontiac, the head of that 
serpent. Painted for war and surging 
with energy, he was speaking to the 
group in French. 
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“Black Ram” 


ilustrated by James MacDonald from 


Joe and Jack face death in the Indian camp. 


““The English are dogs!” he cried in 
a high, shrill voice. “They are dogs, 
yet they speak like masters to the free 
tribes of the forest. Now our French 
brothers will make us strong. To- 
gether we will scatter the English. 
When we strike Detroit, they will 
strike every English dog on the 
Lakes, in forts, cabins, camps. We 
will sweep the land like fire!” 

He snatched up a long belt of red 
wampum and a red hatchet and 
shook them over his head. “I have 
sent these to your chiefs. They are 
ready.” 

A hush filled the clearing. Sud- 
denly an Indian rose in the firelight. 
Joe and Jack gasped as they recog- 
nized Fish Hawk, a cruel half-breed 
with whom they had fought only yes- 
terday. Fish Hawk had attacked Jack 
in the woods near the garrison and 
Joe had come to his rescue. 

“Chief Pontiac,” Fish Hawk shout- 
ed, “I command a hundred warriors 
of mixed blood. I will follow you for 
a small price.” 

Pontiac, who had no love for half- 


breeds, demanded, concealing his 
disgust, “What is your price? 

“Chief Pontiac,” Fish Hawk an- 
swered. “In Detroit are two boys I 


want alive, that I may wring their 
blood from them with my 
hands.” 

“Who are they?” 

“One is the son of the wife of Ster- 
ling, the trader. The other is the 
brother of him who commands the 
English.” 

Pontiac did not hesitate, for two 
boys was a small price to pay for the 
support of a hundred warriors, half- 
breeds though they were. 

Joe and Jack listened in horror as 


own 


Pontiac said, “If they are taken alive 
when Detroit falls they shall be 
yours!” 

Joe touched tig hand and found 
it cold and wet. “Let's get out of 
here,” he whispered. 

How Jack was captured by the In- 
dians, how Joe tried to rescue him, 
but was later captured himself, make 
exciting reading. Pontiac's battle 
against r the English was not success- 
ful, but he continued to fight fiercely 
for many months. In Black Rain you 
follow the vivid battles of the attack 
on Fort Detroit and share the adven- 
tures of the two boys who fought side 
by side with E nglish soldiers. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 
RIVER RISING! By Hubert Skidmore. New 
York: Doubleday Doran. $2. A young 
school teacher braves the scorn of rough 


loggers in the Blue Ridge country, earns 
money for medical school. 
FATHOM Five. By Nora Benjamin. New 


York: 
tions of Carrolls see exciting events in 
Bermuda, 


Random House. $2. Six genera- 


including piracy, buried treas- 
ure, and blockade-running 
Civil War. 

SOU’WESTER VicToRIOUS. By Arthur Bald- 
win. New York: House. $2. 
Three boys make a fifteen-hundred-mile 


during the 


Random 


rescue trip in a thirty-five-foot sailing vessel. 


GONE HAYWIRE. By Philip A. Rollins. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 
The last great days of the cattle country 
as two Eastern tenderfoots see it at the 
Tumbling K outfit. 

MARCIA’S FARMHOUSE. By Margaret Wid- 

New York: D. Appleton-Century. 

$2. A sixteen-year-old girl wins a liveli- 


demer. 


hood for herself and her sister and discovers 
a valuable secret in their farmhouse. 

SQUAW riya By Will M. Hundley. Caldwell, 
Idaho: Caxton Printers. $2.50. A boy sees 
the last days of the once-powerful Miami 
Indians of Indiana, 
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HAVE YOU MET 
GLORIA JEAN? 


At 11, She Plays the Lead in “The Underpup” 


BOUT eight months ago Gloria Jean 
Schoonover left her home in the 
coal-mining city ot oscranton 


with a 
movie contract m het por et. 

k ago Gl I 

yonover part of her 

Hollywood 

ck to Scranton for the premier 

rst motion picture, The Under- 

pup. She rode into Scranton on a spec- 

| ind pl ictically all the kids in 

town turned out to greet Later, 


rtained them all at an ice cream 


i Jean (with 
name, 


a new hai do ) 


7 


lal tram 
her. 
she ent 
and doughnuts party. 


for Gloria Jean. 


It was a big day 
Her ambition to be- 
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come a movie actress had been realized 
at eleven years of age. 

Gloria Jean has been singing almost 
all her life. At three she was a member 
of a radio-vaudeville act and she has 
made many amateur stage appearances, 
Gloria’s big chance came last year when 
she had an audition in New York with 
Joe Pasternak, the producer of all the 
Deanna Durbin films for Universal Pic- 
tures. Pasternak liked Gloria’s voice 
and personality so much that he put her 
under contract immediately. 
left Scranton to go to Holly wood, Gloria 
Jean was a 7-A in Alexander Junior High 
School in Scranton. 

In The Underpup Gloria plays the 
part of Pip-Emma Binns. The Binns 
live in a tenement house in the slums of 
New York. 


to a girls: summer camp by writing an 


Pip-Emma wins a vacation 
essay on “Trees.” Her essay consists of 
two lines: “I can’t describe trees. I’ve 


never seen any. 


The camp belongs to the Penguins, 
an organization of girls from wealthy 
families. On the train, going to camp, 
the Penguins turn out to be a snooty lot. 
They do everything they can to make 
I ip Emma feel that she is beneath them. 
Only Janet, a lonely girl, is friendly. Pip- 
Emma gets even with the snobs by win- 
ning all their jewelry in a “shell game.” 
However, the Miss 


camp sponsor, 


THANKS FOR THE RIDE: 


Gloria Jean (at left) bids goodbye to 
the engineer of the special train which 
brought her back home to Scranton, Pa. 
(Right) Gloria and her dad take a stroll 
as the train stops en route, 


When she. 


GIRLS WILL BE GIRLS: 


And all the Penguins flock around Pip- 
Emma (Gloria Jean) when she demon- 
strates a tricky “shell game” in a scene 
from the new movie, The Underpup. 


Thornton, makes Pip-Emma return the 
jewelry to the owners. 

At Camp Happy Warrior, Pip-Emma 
is miserable. She is the only girl who 
doesn’t have a Penguin uniform, and 
her gingham dresses make her feel as 
conspicuous as a sore thumb. When 
she beats the Penguins at games and 
sports, they become furious. 

Pip-Emma and Janet remain fast 
friends. Pip-Emma undertakes the job 
of coaching Janet for the big swimming 
race. Cecilia, who is the favorite, is 
afraid Janet will win. The night before 
the race she takes Janet to her tent for 
a big ice cream feed, just the two of 
them. (Cecilia knows how much Janet 
likes ice cream, and hopes she will over- 
eat.) But Pip-Emma discovers the plot 
and turns the tables on Cecilia. She 
sends Janet off to bed and stands over 
Cecilia with a big spoon until she eats 
every bit of the whole quart of ice cream! 
(See photograph of it on front cover.) 

The next day Cecilia has a violent 
stomach-ache, and Janet wins the race. 
Cecilia tells Miss Thornton about the 
ice cream episode and Miss Thornton 
orders Pip-Emma to apologize. At first 
Pip-Emma refuses, and starts to leave 
camp, but Grandpa arrives just in time 
to persuade her to do the right thing. 
She and Cecilia become friends, and 
Pip-Emma is made a full-fledged Pen- 
guin—with uniform! 

The picture is on the order of the 
Durbin films. Gloria Jean sings five 
songs: Annie Laurie; Shepherd's Lulla- 
by, by Mozart; Reinke’s Choir Song; 
I'm Like a Bird; and High School Cadets 
by John Philip Sousa. 
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One of the penalties imposed on Germany at 


the end of the war of 1914-18 was the loss of 












Stamps reproduced by courtesy of Scott Stamp and Coin Co, 


Danzig. The story of Danzig’s change can be read 
in her postage stamps. 


(Read the article below.) 


The Story of Danzig in Stamps 


ANZIG is the spark which set off 
the second European War. Dan- 
zig is an old, old city which be- 

longed to Germany from 1814 until the 
end of the World War (1918). The 
victorious Allies took Danzig from Ger- 
many and declared it a “free city” un- 
der the protection of the League of Na- 
tions. These changes in Danzig’s status 
are shown in her postage stamps since 


1918. 

At the top of the page we are repro- 
ducing some of the stamps which reflect 
these changes in Danzig’s government. 
The first stamp (extreme left) is the 
regular German stamp use during 
the war years (1914-1918). As soon as 
Danzig was taken from Germany, the 
League of Nation officials ordered new 
stamps for Danzig. But before these 
stamps could be engraved and printed, 
the Free City of Danzig used its old 
German stamps overprinted with the 
word “Danzig” in black ink. 

The first stamps of the Free City, in 
1920, used the German money system, 
which is based on the Reichmark, called 
mark” for short. The mark is a coin 
about the size of our quarter. The 
smaller German coins are called “pfen- 
nigs. 

Prices Sky High 

The second stamp in the illustration 
shows one of the early Free City stamps 
during the days of 1923 when the Ger- 
man money system collapsed. Prices 
rose to astonishing heights. A mark, 
normally worth about 25 cents, wouldn’t 
buy a pin. You needed a thousand 
marks to buy a loaf of bread. The gov- 
ernment printers couldn’t mark up the 
stamp values fast enough. They marked 
them up by overprinting figures on the 
regular stamps. Note that the second 
stamp is overprinted for 400 marks. 

In 1924, Danzig began to use Polish 
money instead of German money. All 
Danzig stamp denominations, between 
1924 and Sept. 1, 1939, are reckoned 
in Polish guldens rather than German 
marks. Danzig also used some Polish 


stamps on which the Polish name for 
Was OVEI print- 


Danzig, “Port Gdansk,” 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1939 


ed. (See stamp third from the left. ) 

A year after she became a free city, 
Danzig began to print her own stamps. 
The pictures on some of the stamps 
show the Danzig harbor, municipal 
buildings, famous churches, city gates, 
war memorials, fountains and _ rivers. 
One stamp shows a fleet of Hanseatic 
sailing vessels, called “Kogges,” an- 
chored in Danzig’s harbor. (See stamp 
at extreme right.) 

Today, once again, eg is using 
German stamps. On Sept. 3, 1939, the 
day Germany started war on Poland, 
German troops occupied Danzig and 
the city was declared by Germany to 
be part of Germany again. 

The main reason for Danzig’s import- 
ance is its positon at the mouth of the 
Vistula River on the Baltic Sea. The 
Vistula River cuts a gigantic letter “S” 
through central Europe, flowing 650 
miles from the Carpathian Mountains 
through Poland to the Baltic Sea. Down 
its winding course move barges loaded 
with grain, lumber, coal and other prod- 
ucts. At the busy docks of Danzig these 
products are shipped to all parts of the 
world. Today, with Germany at war, 
this commerce has been greatly reduced. 

Centuries ago Danzig harbor was al- 
most as busy as it is today. Danzig was 
one of several North German towns to 
join the Hanseatic League. This was a 
sort of trade association controlled by a 
group of merchants and traders called 


rere LING 
_K - T o 


VALUABLE AIRMAILS FREE! p32%'s's°2 


AIRMAIL stamps from many popular coun tries, suc has ‘EGYPT, 
CHILE, COSTA RICA, MOZAMBIQUE CoO., SYRIA, ETC.: in- 
cluding Volcano, Pyramids, Clippers and other fascinating 
scenes showing a Picturesque record of Man's conquest of 
the air. Every etamp DIFFERENT and every stamp GENU- 
INE. ALL FREE to applicants L. w our attractive approvals 
sending Sec po stone and packir 


for 
AARON A. GROVE 306 S$. BLANCHARD SEATTLE, WASH. 


UNITED STATES ONLY 


We sell Old Issnes, Commemoratives, Air Mails, Reve- 
nues, etc., at lowest pr.ces. Send 10c¢ for our complete 
U. S. Catalogue, a $5.00 stamp, and stamp wallet. 


Adam S. Bert Co., Parke Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ALBANIA — Going, Going, Gone! 


11 different 
approval applicants. 
Quentin Rd., 








stamps, 2 complete sets. Only Se to 
Kravat & Co., Dept 33, 1925 
Brooklyn, NM. Y. 

u ROYAL VISIT PACKET. Send 3c postage 
Free! Interesting approval selection inclnded 
ROGERTS, 312Y Sheerer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


Earn cash, stamps, +ell my approvals. Nickel packets, 


M. 8. ELLIS, 2841 West 37th &t., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





the Order of Teutonic Knights. The 
Hanseatic League was organized to pro- 
tect its members from pirates. 


No one knows just when the Han- 
seatic League began, but by the 14th 
century it was so powerful that it con- 
tained nearly 100 cities, and had trad- 
ing-posts in London, England, and even 
in the far-off city of Novgorod, Russia, 
To protect its merchants the League had 
its own fleet, which made war on enemy 
In return for this protection, 
League merchants had to observe rigid 
restrictions, League members in for- 
eign posts were forbidden to marry. 
They could not leave the posts at night. 
To entorce this rule, each post was pro- 
vided with savage dogs and well-armed 


guards. 


\ essels. 


As time went on, quarrels broke out 
among the towns of the League, and it 
grew gradually weaker. In 1466 Danzig 
deserted the League and was taken over 
by Poland. Russia, Prussia, Austria and 
France all had a hand in Danzig’s gov- 
ernment at one time or another. 

Ernest A. KEHR. 





APPROVAL OFFER SUPREME 
Collection of 120 different stamps, including Jubilees, 
Coronations, Airmails, Animals, Map, Australian Save 
age, Netherland Triangle, Costa Rica Diamond, ete 
Only 10c to serious applicants for really fine approvals 
BILt BOYD, 3422 Tuxedo Ave., Dept. J, Cleveland, O. 


U. S. $1, $2, $4 and $5 STAMPS 


PS included in our packet of 25 DIFFERENT UNITED 
¥ STATES STAMPS given to new approval applicants 
sending 3c postage. Perforation Gauge and Millimeter 


Beale also included. 
BROWNIE STAMP SHOP, Dest. Ss FLINT, MICH 


WAR IN THE ORIENT 





Large packet of stamps showing landscapes, 


ships, President, heroes martyrs sur- 
charges, etc., from the fighting colossuses of the Fart, 
only 3c to Approval Applicants 


BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. E., Milwaukee, WIS. 


Gift Edition Stamp Annual Free 


Fifty pages with hundreds of illustrations featuring 
Canadians, Newfoundlands, United States, Coch nals, 
Foreign, Supplies. Sent FREE 


GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 8B., Toronto, Can, 


MEXICAN “MOSQUITO STAMP showing Giant 
Mosquito, POLAND, DANZIG (in the news ICE 
Lee ININI, U. S.. ete., with Approvals. Send Se 


rostare 
EARL Cc. PINKERTON, S606-K Lansdowne Ave., Phila, Pa. 





Frequently our advertisers offer “‘Approv- 
als.”” If you order stamps on approvel you 
will receive sheets of stamps with the 
price of each stamp written below it. 
Please notify Junior Scholastic if any 
dealer sends you approval sheets without 
your requesting them. 
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Exercise 2: Reading for Facts 

N reading, we obtain ideas from 
| the printed page. We must inter- 
pret the ideas we read. It is often 
helpful to check our interpretations 
against the facts which are given. We 
should therefore learn to recognize 
the facts and remember them. 


A. Look up the meaning of the 
word fact in your dictionary. 


B. Turn to page 8. Read the story 
about Bib and Tuck. After you have 
finished, try to answer the questions 
below. Each sentence below states 
a fact. If the fact given is found in 
the story you have read, draw a circle 
around the letter T, beside the state- 
ment. If the fact given does not ap- 
pear in the story, encircle the letter 
F. If you do not remember, guess. 


T stands for True, F for False 


T F 1. Tuck introduced Bib te Miss 
Markham. 


T F 2. The snooty ninth grade girls 
would hardly speak to the eighth 
graders. 


T F 3. From the foreign section, Bib 
and Tuck went to the General Motors 
building. 






T F 4. Bib reached Miss Markham’s 
class just as the bell rang, 





Be the First in YourCrowd 
to Play the Beautiful New 






PINEAPPLE 
UKE! 
New Shape 


New Finishes 
New Tonal Quality 


MODEL A — $4.50 
MODEL AK—$7.00 
MODEL P IB—$10.00 


d professional in- 
strumient ased by the 
best known Hawai- 
ian band leaders and 
radio stars, at prices 
withim an amateur’s 
budget. At your fa- 


vorite music or de- 


PREE with each instrument, partment store, oF 
a 50c instruction book for send coupon below 
beginners and advanced for further informa- 
players tion. 


KA-LAE STRING INSTRUMENT MANUFAC- 
TURERS, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Hawanan Marketing Corp., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen 
a) Please inform me as o Send me further in- 
to t nearest formation on _the 


. f yily for the Ka-Lae Pineapple Uke 
Ka‘Lae Pineapple Uke lele 

lele 

a? <iceebeced eee eeers 
BES oo0ec 066866008 “*@eeeeeee 
City... . .ccccesccce cocses State. ccovccce 
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Improve Your Reading 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 














T F 5. The Dupont building shows 
—_ pulp being made into rayon 
cloth. 


T F 6. Bib skipped study hall to go to 
the New York World’s Fair. . 


T F 7. Dioramas® are displays that 
look like stage sets. 


T F 8. Man-made lightning is shown 
in Steinmetz Hall. 


T F 9. Bib and Tuck had never been 


on an escalator before. 


T F 10. The trylon and perisphere are 
at the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, on Treasure Island, San 
Francisco. 


T F ll. From the outside, Bib liked 
the Italian building best. 


T F 12. The dioramas in the Federal 
building showed many things about 


how our Government works. 


T F 13. Bib had spent most of the 
“Silent, Reading” during English per- 
iod trying to memorize her ak 


T F 14. There were 20 locomotives in 
the Railroads on Parade show. 





T F 15. Heinie Herchoenroether of- 
fered Bib his front row seat. 


T F 16. Tuck tested his visual ability 
in the Medicine and Health Building. 


T F 17. Tuck went om the Parachute 
Ride five times. 


T F 18. Bib and Tuck entered the per- 
isphere through the trylon tower. 


T F 18. The Parachute Ride is twenty 
stories high. 


T F 20. The General Electrie exhibit 
is called “The Parachute Ride”. 


When you have answered all of the 
questions, go back to the story and 
check them. How many did you remem- 
ber correctly? 


* Look wp the word ‘‘diorama” im yous Géetionagg. 












JSA Club 


Membership Is Open to AU 
5th to 9th Graders 


Would you like to have your own original 
work considered for publication in Junior 
Scholastic? If so, send your contributions to 
the Junior Scholastic Achievement Club, 250 
East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Any boy or girl in the Sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
or 9th grades may send in contributions. You 
may send verse, short-short stories, letters, 
short essays, photographs, cartoons or puzzles. 
If your work is accepted, you will receive a red, 
white and blue button with the letters “JSA” 
printed in the center. (See cut.) The button 
signifies your membership in the Junior Schol- 
astic Achievement Club. 

Stories, letters and 
essays may be on any 
subject — descriptions 
of places you've visit- 
ed, stories of things 
you've done or excit- 
ing experiences you've 
had, descriptions of 
things you've made. 
Entries must be 500 words or less. Photo- 
graphs must have been taken by the pupil, 
but need not have been developed or printed 
by him (or her, as the case may be). Cartoons 
may be on any subject that interests you; and 
puzzles may be of any type you like. 

Entries to the JSA Club must have a slip at- 
tached which states: “This is my own original 
work.” Then write your name, home address, 
school, grade and age. "You must also have 
your teacher’s signature below the statement: 
“This is to certify that to the best of my 
knowledge the work submitted is the original 
work of this pupil.” 





Entries will not be returned to the pupil 
unless accompanied by 3c postage. If you 
want to save postage in sending your eniries, 
several students may send theirs together. 

Start your work now! Be among the first 
to win a JSA button! 


A very reflective old shark 

To a dolphin addressed this remark, 
“If the catfish can purr, 

As some people aver, 

I presume that the dogfish can bark.” 


“a @ 
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MAKE MONEY 


Fun Preparing & Selling 
Leathercraft Gifts 

Your relatives and friends are always 
looking for handsome and durable 
Gifts. Here’s your chance to 
genuine, handmade Leathercraft — 
and to earn Big Profits for you 
It is easy to make the billfold, key- 
case and coin purse. Heavy, im 
ed, pigskin leather comes to you aw 
curately cut to size and pun for 
lacing. All metal _ attached. No 
tools required. Complete instruo- 
tions. Simply send $1 for Matched 
Gift Set. Delivery postpaid. Satie- 
faction guaranteed. Send today. 


HORTONCRAFT 
618 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conm. 





Be Particular about ERASERS too- 


Correct Mistakes m Any Language 
368 TAPER TIP one ofthe 88 STYLES 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Puzzle and Stunt Page 





Trix and Vix 


By Albert Wegener 





SEE 1F YOU CAN DOTHIS: REACH 
BACK BETWEEN YOUR LEGS 


LIKE THIS , \ 


a 


~ 














THEN BRING THE HANDS AROUND 
IN FRONT AND OPEN A POCKET ~- 
KNIFE | OR FOLD HANDS 

















AW, DONT PUT YOUR ARMS INSIDE 
—FIRST PUT THEM BETWEEN THE 
KNEES. AND DONT GET UP ON YOU 
YOUR TOES OR YOU WILL 




















Drawing Lots 

A farmer owned a section of 
land one mile square (see dia- 
gram below). He decided to 
keep a quarter of this land, and 
divide the rest evenly among his 
four brothers. Can you figure 
out how he divided the remain- 


ing land into four equal lots? 














What Is It? 
Is cannot be seen, cannot be felt, 
Cannot be heard, cannot be 
smelt, 
ke lies behind stars and under 
hills, 
And empty holes it fills, 
It comes first, and follows after, 
Ends life, kills laughter. 
(Answer: Darkness.) 


In the Shade of 
The Old Apple Tree 
Now that apples are in season, 

Johnny thinks he would like one 
from Farmer Brown's tree. He 
starts up the ladder which is 
leaning against the tree, but 
Farmer Brown's watchdog is on 
the job. Johnny is standing on 
the middle rung of the ladder. 
When he sees the dog, he steps 
up three rungs. The dog catches 
hold of his coat and pulls him 
down five rungs. Johnny frees 
himself and runs up seven rungs 
to the top of the ladder. There 
he stays until the watchdog goes 
away. How many rungs are there 
in the ladder? 





“Mental” Telepathy 


Want to amaze your friends? 
Choose a partner, then have « 
third person whisper a number 
from 1 to 10 in his ear. Next, 
put your fingers on your part- 
ner’s temples. He will transmit 
the number to you by tightening 
his jaws so that his temples 
move against your fingers. For 
instance, if the number is 8, he 
will clench his jaws 8 times. 


Guess Your Age 

Think of your age. 

Double it. 

Add 1. 

Multiply by 3. 

Add 5. 

Multiply by 10. 

Subtract 100. 

Strike off the last 2 numbers 
—and the answer will be your 
age! 

Off With His Head 

One hot Sunday, a man sit- 
ting beside his wife in church 
became drowsy and fell asleep. 
He dreamed he was standing on 
a scaffold, waiting for the execu- 
tdoner to cut off his head. Mean- 
while, his wife, seeing that he 
was asleep, gave him a sharp tap 
en the neck with her fan. The 
man died instantly. When a doc- 
tor examined him, he said, 
“This man died of shock. He 
felt the tap on his neck in his 
dream, and thought it was the 
executioner’s axe.” What is 
wrong with this story? 





lruN PARADE 





ASK A FRIEND IF 
HE CAN BALANCE 
A TUMBLER ON THE 








WITH A LIGHT BEHIND 
YOu, TRY MAKING 


SHADOW PICTURES LIKE 
THESE, ON THE WALL 











Last Week's Answers 

TURN ABOUT. Lake, kale. 
Late, tale. Laud, dual. Line, Nile. 

THEY SWAM AND THEY 
SWAM. There are 5 fish. Count 
*em! 

HERE’S A STATE OF 
THINGS! Ark., Me.,. Ps., Ti. 

DITCH DIGGER’S DILEMMA. 
He dug the dirt away from the 
pit’s sides, piled it up, and climbed 
out on top of it. 


BACK TO 


7™T 


SCHOOL 
















pitt 


ad - bode 
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FUN PARADE 
Last Week's Answers 
































ANSWERS NEXT WEEK 
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‘Free 


100 STAMPS BIG ALBUM 


Start a stamp collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5c Plan- BIG 
ters Salted Peanut Bags or 20 wrappers of Planters 5e Jambo STAMP 
Blocks te PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we'll send you a ALBUM 
100 FOREIGN STAMPS 64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! If you 
All different—frem Aus ®t only the album, or only the stamps, send 10 bags or wrap- 64 pages, spaces for 2,000 


pers. Start saving them NOW—and don’t miss this opportunity. stamps, also “How to Cob 
lect Stamps”, “How to On 


ganize a Stamp Club”, ete, 





tralia, Switzerland, Can- 
ada, Japanand other coun- ADVANCED COLLECTORS 
tries all over the world. See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog—FREE upon request. 











